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'As stealthily to steal he stole, 

His chink he softly chunk ; 
And many a leary smile he smole, 

And many a wink he wunk.' 

It is to be hoped they may never be used 
otherwise than by way of joke — to show what 
Red Republicanism in letters will condescend 
to : but remembering by what subtle and un- 
perceived stages of attachment words worm 
themselves into the diction and grammar of a 
language, one cannot help wondering what 
the American dialects will grow to, under the 
liberty of invention and alteration which every 
American citizen claims as his heritage in 
literature as in all else. The " Queen's Eng- 
lish " rriay some day become almost as un- 
intelligible to our American cousin as the 
Carlovingian Latin is to the modern Parisian." 

Edward S. Joynes. 
South Carolina College. 



LANGUAGE AND DIALECT IN 
GERMAN. 

Schriftsprache und Dialekte itn Deutschen 
nach Zeugnissen alter und neuer Zeit. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache von A. Soon. 544 pages. 

This is a very large book, containing almost 
no new and original investigations. Two- 
thirds of it is made up of quotations from 
documental sources, from early grammarians 
and from many authors whose views are 
quoted or paraphrased on some of the most 
knotty and still unsettled questions in the 
history of the German language, and concern- 
ing the nature of language in general, of a 
literary language, and of a dialect. Where 
Socin adduces "Zeugnisse," often new ones 
found by himself, from original documents, 
rare tracts and books of the fifteenth, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, his compilation is 
very valuable even to the specialist. But the 
book runs in a popular vein in part, and is 
even sensational, e. g. such words as "Spra- 
chenhass, Verzweiflungskampf " of dialects do 
not belong to the scientific vocabulary. The 
author apologizes frankly for any prejudice in 
favor of his native dialect, the Alemannic. 

One is tempted to say of Socin's book what 
the London Academy said of Skeat's ' Princi- 
ples of English Etymology,' " It is hard to tell 
for whom the book is intended." Its possible 
value to the philologist is indicated above. 
Its chief end, I venture to say. is to furnish 



the teachers of German at the ' Gymnasium,' 
' Realschule ' and at foreign institutions from 
the High School to the University, with a 
history of the German language; but the book 
can hardly be called ' Contributions ' to such a 
history. Its main subject is the origin of the 
written language and its relation to the dia- 
lects in the different historical periods. It 
does for the teacher who has not all the 
' Hiilfsmittel ' at command in the history of 
the language and the dialects, what the new 
editions of Heyse's, Becker's and Blatz's 
large grammars are intended and able to do 
for him in the field of grammar. Only the 
last revisers of Heyse and Becker should 
have left the old rut enough to put the treat- 
ment of the sounds in a separate chapter 
called "phonology;" and Blatz should re- 
cognize that a, i, u are not the only primitive 
vowels. Socin's book and the grammars 
just mentioned, are essentially teachers' aids. 
I doubt that even an advanced student will 
come to the surface having once plunged into 
such a book. 

Very interesting reading are the last 200 
pages, which treat of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The appendix has a 
special chapter on Jacob Grimm and one on 
the grammatical theories of the author about 
the relation of written language to dialect 
(romantic point of view) ; on those of Hum- 
boldt, Heyse, Becker (metaphysical point of 
view) ; on those of Raumer and Wacker- 
nagel (pedagogical and provincial) ; on those 
of Schleicher, who looks upon language as 
a living organism ; on those of ROckert and 
Scherer (aesthetic and political point of 
view); finally, on those of the "Junggram- 
matiker," as Socin chooses to call a certain 
number of progressive and energetic investi- 
gators, who are supposed to be bigotted 
worshippers of Sound and of the principle of 
Analogy — "the heavenly maid," as an old 
believer calls his idol, Parataxis. The resume' 
of certain chapters of Paul's ' Principien der 
Sprachgeschichte ' given by Socin, and Sie- 
vers' article in the 'Encyclopaedia Britannica ' 
under " Philology," will do much to scatter 
the pernicious germs of modern philology in 
Germany, England and America. 

On the theories as to the origin of written 
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languages in general, the nature of dialects, 
on the Frankish Court language during the 
Old High German period, on the one literary 
language of the Middle High German period, 
Socin quotes the various opinions directly 
from the authors, or presents them in his own 
words — which is quite impartially done. His 
position is the comfortable one of Montaigne 
" Que sais-je ? " A non-believer in the exist- 
ance of the one Middle High German written 
language, must be puzzled, yet pleased, by 
the heading of the second chapter of the 
first book : " Die mittelhochdeutsche Schrift- 
sprache," and of the third chapter of the 
same book : "Das Wiederaufleben derSchrift- 
dialekte im i4ten Jahrhundert." What a 
short-lived affair must have been that " allge- 
meine Hof- und Dichtersprache, die durch 
ihren Einfluss auf die Prosa zur mittelhoch- 
deutschen Schriftsprache sich erweitert und 
als solche in Niederdeutschland, theilweise 
auch in den Niederlanden, Geltung erlangt" 
(p. 112). In the thirteenth century it is a great 
institution, in the fourteenth occurs its com- 
plete disintegration. In the fifteenth century, 
the struggle of the dialects and that of the 
various " Kanzleisprachen " with one another 
and with the dialects were resumed, struggles 
that were to last three hundred years. 

Socin calls Middle High German a literary 
language, Middle German, a literary dialect 
(p. 116). Does M. H. G. here include ' Ober- 
deutsch ' (South German) and Middle German, 
as it generally does ? If so, it is a misstate- 
ment, not original with Socin. — For a popular 
book, the author's style is very clumsy. 



H. C. G. Brandt. 



Hamilton College. 



Von Luther bis Lessing von F. Kluge, 
Strassburg. Triibner. 1888. 

This taking title belongs to a collection of 
philological essays, disconnected, but all deal- 
ing with certain important points in the New 
High German period of the language. "Dies 
Biichlein will keine deutsche Sprachgeschi- 
chte sein ; zur Beruhigung fachwissenschaftli- 
cher Gemiiter sei es gesagt," says the author 
in the preface. But I venture to say, that if we 
are to have a history of the German language 



we would rather have it from the author of the 
Etymological Dictionary with its excellent 
historical introduction than from anybody 
else. 

The essays are written with a view to inter- 
est a larger public. In the unpretending book is 
a great deal of research that has yielded new 
points of view and new facts, hidden under a 
genial popular treatment. In the chapter on 
the South and Middle German word-stock, are 
some interesting and very valuable compara- 
tive word-lists chosen from various bible texts. 
They are in fact concordances of the early 
bible translations. No history of the language 
has ever so fully and correctly presented the 
relation of Latin to the literary language and 
to the dialects as is done in the chapters, 
"The Language of the church and of the 
People;" "Latin and Humanism." In the 
essay " Luther and the German Language," 
Kluge cannot be blamed for a little hit at 
Scherer's periods of three hundred years in 
the history of German literature. The 
contents of the rest of the book are indicated 
by the chapter-headings : " Maximilian and 
his ' Kanzlei ; ' " "Authors and Printers;" 
" Literary Language and Dialects in Switzer- 
land ; " " Low German and High German ; " 
" South Germany and the Catholics." 

H. C. G.B. 



ITALIAN LITERATURE IN BAVA- 
RIA. 

The relations of Italian literature to the Ba- 
varian court are discussed by Dr. K. von 
Reinhardtstoettner in the first volume of the 
Jahrbuchfiir Miinchener Geschichte. Materi- 
al for such a study is furnished abundantly 
by the accumulations of the Royal Library at 
Munich, in the shape of librettos, festival com- 
positions, plays, and eulogies of the reigning 
family written by official court poets, theatri- 
cal managers and masters of ceremonies ; 
with occasional sonnets from Italy, celebrating 
the liberality and enlightenment of the foreign 
ruler. 

Thus there is little of literary value, nor are 
the poets themselves of wide reputation. The 
first writer known is Massimo Trojano, a 
Neapolitan, who describes, in 1568, the festi- 
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